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The Road Laws. 

A distinguished citizen of New England, now 
on his travels in Europe, says in reference to 
some pirt of Switzerland, “The way is rather 
hilly—mountainous somewhat, but the road, like 
all the roads, was ExceLLeNntT. A century to 


—— 





the wind. Except a New system can be adopted for | 


_ the permanent improvement of our roads—un. | 
‘less something can be effectually done to lessen 


| 
the amount ef mortar which we have to manv- | 


_ facture in the course of the year—our plan would | 


| be te do nothing more than to keep bridges and | 
| Culverts in good repair; to remove the old logs | 
_ from “ the cross-ways,” and to fill up the hollows 


and allsleughs or mud-holes with gravel or finely | 
broken stone ; to keep off the water which flows | 


on the adjoining lands, and to turn off all that | 


collects in the time of heavy rains; to throw | 
the loose stones as often as once a month from | 
the beaten track ; and to fill the ruts by means of 
a scraper prepared for the purpose, as soon as the 


_ mud becomes encrusted or dry enough to be work- 


ed by such an instrument. It frequently hap. 





qually worn, as we may observe in al] our high. 
ridged district roads, 

Although the pavement forms an arch, it has 
no abutments or curb.stones, and depends solely 
on its own strength, and on the support of the 
earth below. Finely broken stone, wedged to. 
gether under the wheels of carriages, “ unites 
itself in a body like a piece of timber.” None 
of the roads about London were more than six 
inches thick ; and one part of a turnpike near 
Bristol, was left to wear till not more than three 
inches thick in most places, and in no place 
more than four inches, yet no water penetrated 
it. Asan extreme, M’Adam judged that “ten 
inches of solid material was equal to carrying 
any thing.” 

Round stones never consolidate ; and broken 


pens after a wet time, more especially in the | stone will not, and wedge together, unless it be 
' spring, that the hubs* are almost as bad to travel 


over as they are when frozen. Such a scraper 


would smooth and level the inequality of the || 


_ beaten track; and though it is one of the great- 


come, will bring us up with this continent in the , 


aki 1 » ri ide ans 
making of roads.” ‘ihe writer evidently mean 


though he has been most familiar with the roads 
in the longest settled parts ofthe United States. 


est improvements of modern times, there are | 
hundreds, and probably thousands of road dis. 


| 
| 


made small. The largest pieces are not allowed 


| to exceed six ounces; andthose who superintend 





| 


x ; . . |, tricts in which it has never been used. | 
to say that we are far in the rear on this point, 


From Patterson’s account of the Island of Ar. | 
ran (in the last number of the Edinburgh Quar. | 
terly Journal of Agriculture,) we take the follow. | 


ing paragraphs, which we offer as subjects for re. 


flection : 


| improvement ? 


heen no MADE ROADS in Arran, excepting the Par- | , 
/ must be the progressive work of many years. 


liamentary one. In some places indeed, at- 
tempts had been made to improve the tracks, but 
with little effect. 


By the laws of Scotland, eve. | 


ry man is bound to perform six days’ work on the | 
public roads yearly ; but in most of the counties, | 
Acts of Parliament have been optainep for con. | 
verting the labor into an equivalent in money. | 
Here however, the people are yearly called upon | 
to make or repair what are called the statute-la- | 


bor roads; and as this is a public servitude not at 


{ 


all liked, the labor was negligently performed. 


When the overseers called out the people in their 
districts, instead of able-bodied men coming for- 
ward, there were generally only women, girls, 
and hoys f 


“Shortly after 1817 however, it was judged 


alvisable to appoint @ SKILLFUL overseer on the | 
roads of the Duke of Hamilton’s property in the | 
island. ‘The people are now taken out in man- | 
ageable numbers; and in one quarter or another | 
| ly 1 inch in 36, so that if the beaten track be 30 
seed timeand harvest. None but efficient persons . 
are accepted as laborers, and absentees make a | 


are upon the roads nearly all the year, except 


money payment.—Since this plan has been 
adopted, great improvements have been made in 


} . ° 
the old roads, and many entirely new lines 
made.” 


> ® : 
We are not advocates for increasing our road || 


‘axes, unless applied to better advantage than 
they are at present; but on the contrary, we are 
Satisfied that the roads might be kept in far bet- 
ter condition at one half the expense. We have 
been doing worse than sweeping the dust against 


| 


———— 


| roads, carriages take the middle track in order | 


If the goodness of our roads however, are not | 
to be dependent on the weather except in a very 


limited degree, what we have proposed in the || 


preceding paragraph, will be found entirely in. 
sufficient ; and the question will naturally arise, 
In what way can we provide for their thorough 
It is evident that their present 


“ Previous to 1817, there may he said to have | condition cannot be suddenly changed to any 


great extent; and to render them durably good, 


Yet if a judicious system be adopted, every day's 
labor will yield a permanent benefit, not only to 
be enjoyed by the present inhabitants, but which 
will go down as a legacy to posterity. 


To M’Adamize our district roads in the pre. 
sent state of things, would be too expensive to 
be seriously proposed; and yet it may be allowa-. 
ble to make some remarks on the system, because 
it is the most perfect that has yet been invented 
for common carriages—the only one indeed ' 
which is perfectly good and equally good at all 


seasons whether wet or dry. | 


Any kind of soil will serve for the foundation 


of a M’Adamized road—even bog earth ; but then | 


it must be kept dry. Ditches must be cut to | 
drain it thoroughly, while the pavement of bro. | 
ken stone, like a roof, effectually turns off the | 
the rain. ‘Theso roads are very slightly ridged, | 
descending from the middle towards the sides on- | 


feet wide, the difference between the highest and 
lowest parts, right across, will only be 5 inches. | 


| Such a descent allows the water to run off, and 


more than that would be an evil. On convex 


to keep upright; and in consequence it is une- 








* This word is a provincialism; but one which 
we presume will be we!l understood by a great ma- 
jority of our readers. Tv those who may not be fa- 
miliar with it however, we would say, that HUES are 
such parts of a road as have been raised, when 
muddy, by the hoofs of horses or cattle, and have 
become hard by drying or freezing. 


| 


the work, carry a small pair of scales with asix 
eunce weight. We must therefore infer that 
most of the picces are of less weight. The 
chunks of rock that occur along our turnpike, 
and in every other place in this district where 
broken stone has been used, exhibit no flattering 
commentary on the skill of the superintendents. 

The advantages of finely-broken stone are 


three fold: the mass becomes consolidated ; it 


| protects the foundation that supports it, from 


wet; it offers no obstruction to wheels or hoofs, 





and hence there isno jarring orshaking to loosen 
the materials that are packed together. 

Common roads of this description however, 
are not to be honed for until stone can be cheap. 
ly broken by m chines. Such plants have long 
engaged the attention of individuals; and we 
saw a notice not long ago, of a machine at Pitts. 


‘| burgh that had been newly invented for the pur. 


pose; but we shall probably have to wait some 
years before any thing so beneficial in road-.ma. 
king, will be generally introduced. 

Let us then turn our attention to other means 
within our power. Letus remove from our high- 
ways all the dirt and trash that has been accu. 
mulated there, and lay bare the gravelly subsoil. 
We want no ridges to travel along, if suitable 
drains or ditches be provided at the way-sides. 
Let us neither scrape in, nor cast in, any thing 
from which mud can be made; and if we can 
only complete ten rods in a season, let us perse. 
vere, 





Dry Feet for Farmers. 

There are few articles which have at once 
come into such general use, or which have been 
found applicable to so great a variety of practi- 
cal purposes, as the common India rubber, or 
gum elastic of the shops. ‘This substance is the 
production of a small tree, a species of myrtle, 
growing in abundance in the tropical regions of 
Africa, Asia, and America; and is already be. 
coming quite an article of traffic in those coun. 
tries. It is procured by making an incision into 
the trees, from which a milk-like fluid flows, and 
is caught in vessels provided for that purpose. 
When partially dried, it is spread thinly over a 
ball of clay, and as the gum hardens, successive 


se, 
ui 
f 
‘ 
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layers are added, 


until the desired thickness is | 


| throughout all the early part of the season, they 


obtained. The clay is now reduced to powder } should at the present time attend to every thing, 
by beating, and the gum remains in the shape of | which can be done before the busy season com- 


a pear necked bottle, in which form it is most || mences. 


frequently imported. ‘The gun is however now 
frequently found in other shapes, and its black 


appearance is owing to its exposure to the smoke |, 


in drying. There has hitherto boen considera. 
ble difficulty in dissolving it, most of the com- 
mon solvents nsed for the other guins producing 
little or no effect upon it. Purified napiha, or 
what in this country is usually termed Seneca 
oil, has been most frequently and successfully 


_ ed; fails split and drawn where needed; tools 


t ° 4 
‘repaired, and corn selected, and many other 


point out. But thore is another department of 
the farmer’s business, or which at least oug/t al- 
ways to be such, which may now be attended to 


‘with great advantage and propriety—this is, | 


| thinking- applying kaowledge--arranging work. 





used for this purpose. One of tho most valua- 


ble uses to which India rubbcr hus been applied, 
is the rendering of leather, or boots and shoes, 


impervious to water, and thus securing that im. 
portant requisite to health, dry feet. Various 
kinds of rubber paste and blacking have within 
a few years been offered to the public, all good no 
doubt, but still at such prices, that common far. 


iners, who surely need a preservative of this | 


kind against the effect of almost continued ex- 
posure, were not, to any considerable extent, 
able to avail themselves of the benefit. My ob- 
ject in this papér is to state for the benefit of my 


brother farmers, and who have suffered as I) 
have done the consequences ot wet feet, the man. | 


ner in which I prepare this substance tor my 
own use, and which I find to answer every de- 
sirable purpose. I take common tallow, say 
one pound, and melt it in a small iron kettle 
holding about two quarts; the ordinary skillet 
would answer the same end. I have ready for 
uso, cut into as fine strips or pieces as may be 
convenient, from four to six ounces of India rub- 
ber, and when the tallow begins to get pretty 





hands. 


things attended to which a little thought will | 


Wood should be drawn, cut and cord. | 





) 





ploughing, and consequently the grass ig not 
completely turned under. He is then interrupt. 
ed by other urgent business,and carnot plant un. 
der several days, and in the mean time grass ig 
beginning to sprout. As soon as the corn is up 
it has to encounter the grass, so that at the first 
hoeing it is small and sickly. ‘This also greatly 


| increases the labor of hoving, and befure the 
last of the field is finished, the grass in the first 


hoed part has again become vigorous. ‘Thus 
through the whole season there is an ineffectaal 


_ warfare with grass and weeds; ‘nd if there is 
It will be found on examination, to hold as an " 

almost invariable rule, that good farmers are 
thinking farmers, and that bed farmers are un. | 


thinking—and that a man’s brains deserve quite | 
| as large a share of credit for his success, as his | 


' 


arrange all his business beforehand, he will be | 


certain to find it much to his advantage. But it 


tions to be performed. 
business in “black and white” before him. 
The following method is a good one. 


season; set down every thing, onits proper page, 
which is to be done at the time denoted. By 
having this book constantly in the pocket, ma- 
ny things may be noted down the moment they 
occur to the mind, which otherwise would be 
forgotten. Furthur,—provide another book exact- 
ly similar, and note down in it briefly, during the 
progress of the season, whatever work is done 








hot, [ put in the gum, and gradually increase 
the heat, until by stirring I find it has complete. 
ly dissolved, and incorporated with the tallow. 


While the process is going on, it will foam vio. |! 


lently, and large volumes of pungent sinoke will 
be thrown off; but I have never known it to take 
fire, or other dangcr or inconvenience result from 
the preparation. When thus prepared it is ap. 
plied with a brush in the same manner as tallow 
to boots and shoes, and with the best effect. A 
sniull quantity of lamp black, combined with 
the mass when melted, will furnish blacking to 
the leather, and if any choose, they can add the 
usual ingredients for making a paste for polish. 


ishing. Farmers, however, are generally con. | 
tent, if they can keep their boots and shoes sim. |; 


ply blacked and water proof, and this, the proper 


application of the above cheap and easy prepara. | 


tion, will certainly ensure, That it cannot be 
injurious to leather, when used in this way, the 
nuture of the substance, and experience would 
both determine. 
ways used old overshoes, of which a supply can 


in general be readily obtained, always rejecting 
1 


the most worn, burned, or other defective parts. | 


Tho spring of the yoar is the time farmers are 
most exposod, and I am confident the use of this 
preparation will prevent many a rheumatic 


twinge, if it should ward off nothing worse || 


from him who is compelled to be out at all sea- 
sons. G. 
Seasonable Hints. 
As farmers aro always much pressed with bu- 
sincss on the opening of spring, and indeed 





For India rubber, I have al. | 


atthe time, with hints of such improvements as 


| 


] 
H 
2 may occur. This will be an excellent memo. 


_ randuin book for the next season. 


And what is the advantage of this method? 
Piainly this :—It enables the farmer to do every 
| thing in season—which is a sine qua non of good 


and performing certain kinds of labor, in the 
|| times and seasons when they ought to be per. 
formed.” Unless he keeps a little ahead of his 
business, his business will be sure to keep a little 


lock—unless he drives business, business will be 
sure to drive him. Every farmer will recollect 
that it commonly happens that his ploughing, 
planting, sowing, gathering, and so forth, are 
| done later than he intended. And why? Be. 
cause there are many unforseen or unthought of 
pieces of work, which interrupt his main busi. 
ness, distract his attention, and thus cause delay, 
Now, if he has his whole work set before him 
on piper, he sees at a glance what is to be done, 











_ he knows at once where to direct his attention, 
| and his whole business is under his complete con- 
|| trol. 

| And this is no trifling advantage. Doing 
|| things at the proper time is one of the chief se. 


_crets of success, in good farmers. Two farm. 





| ers may have the same quantity, and the same 
|quality of land, and may expend the same 
, amount of labor, and yet the results, the profits, 
| will be widely different. For instance, one come 
mences the culture of a ficld of corn. It is late, 
and he is obliged to hurry through with his 





| If every farmer will look ahead, and plan and | 


will not do for him to trust to his memory mere. | 
ly, where there is such a multiplicity of opera. 
He must have all his | 


Provide a | 
sinall blank book with a flexible leather cover, | 
which may be conveniently carred in the pocket, — 
and appropriate one page to each work in the | 


_ corn and weeds. 


_ part of the stony strata of the globe. 


fifteen bushels on the acre, it is certainly not in 
consequence of the management it has received. 
Now what farmer has not seen every part of this 
process in the course of his observations ? 

But the other farmer adopts a different sort of 
management. By having his work systematic. 
uliy arranged, he commences in season, and 
goes through without interruption. He em. 
ploys a strong team, and ploughs well. The 


| grass is all turned under. Immediately after, 
_ the harrow is applied, and this prevents any pos. 


sibility of the grass afterwards sprouting up be. 
tween the sods. ‘Thus a large amount of labor 
is prevented in the outset. Little hoeing is re. 
quired; the cern has an early start, and the sur. 
face of the ground being easily kept clear of 
weeds, it has the whole occupancy of the soil,the 
nourishment of which is not divided between 
Thus a full and fair crop is the 
consequence ; and we think it requires no great 
sagacity to tell which farmer has cultivated his 
ground at least expense. 





Bird-tracks in Sandstone. 

It may be known to most of our readers that 
the remains of many animals, unlike any that 
now exist, are found in earth, but more especial. 
ly in rocks, their bones and shells constituting a 
A similar 


remark will apply to a great number of extinct 


farming. Every thing depends on “ laying out | 


plants. It is not our design to attempt an ex. 
planation of the causes which have produced 
such extraordinary results, though it is due to 
truth and sound philosophy to say in passing, 
that the late discoveries in Geology amply con- 


' firm the Mosaic account of the Creation. 


ahead of him; unless he takes time by the fore. | 


We well remember our surprise and pleasure 


when we first found those “ inedals of nature” in 
| a rock belonging to one of the ranges of the Al- 





legany Mountains; but we can offer no observa. 
tions of our own that would prove as interesting 
as the following extract from Dr. Hildreth’s de- 
scription of the coal strata of the Kanhawa Sa- 
lines : 

“The whole of this slate and shale is filled 
with the impression of extinct species of plants. 
Every layer of not more than an eighth or the 
fourth of an inch in thickness when separated, 
displays fresh impressions of a variety of spe- 
cies, delineated on the face the slate with the 
most exquisite beauty and perfection, The mi- 
nute markings of the ribs and nervures are faith- 
fully preserved. The vegetable matter is repla- 
ced by a thin coating of coal, and when this is 
removed, the peifect impression is left on the 
siate. The peeling up or separating of the folia 
of the shale,seemed to me like opening the leaves 
of a sealed book, here deposited by the Creator 


from the earliest ages; containing a faithful an 


true record of the history of vegetation ia its pr 
mitive days. Before me was collected a vast li- 


brary of natural history, containing the stereo- 
type copies of an almost, endless variety of tree 
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, milies and species, as we 
er snopes ys ileal’ aud died be- 
{re the creation of man.” 

We believe it is no longer doubted that coal is 
of vegetable origin. In many places among 
carboniferous strata, are found the remains of 
jarge trees, —some standing in their natural posi- 
tion with their roots embedded in what was once 
soil, though now covered up at great depths in 
solid rock,—while others lie prostrate, evincing 
that they were torn up by the roots, and then de- 
posited like drift wood. All these, with hun- 
dreds of herbaceous species of the same period, 
are now extinct. It also appears from the na- 
ture of both the plants and animals which inha- 
bited the earth in that “ Day,” that the tempera- 
ture of the tropics,extended within the polar cir- 
cles. 

Professor Agassiz of Switzerland is engaged 


in publishing a great work on Fossil Fishes,which |, 


js to be embellished with two hundred and fifty 


plates in folio, He has already examined more j| 


than ten thousand specimens; and one year ago, 
had ascertained eight hundred extinct species. 
No doubt many others will be found; and our 
own country may yet furnish its quota. We re- 
member taking the impression of a fish about 
four inches in length from the slate* rock of this 
district, a few years ago; but it soon crumbled 
into pieces. Harder beds of the same rock, 
however, frequently occur. From the chalk 
near Lewes in England, some specimensof great 
beauty have bevn taken, and one with its “mouth 
open and entire. The air bladder appears un- 
broken in many of the specimens, and proves 
that the bodies were completely incased in the 
chalk before the putrefactive process had com. 
In sone of these fishes, the fins, gills, 
and teeth, are preserved, as well as the air-blad- 
der and tongue; the scales are also very dis- 
tinct.” 


menced, 


Of those who have been coneernced in such 
researches, no one has been more distinguished 
for skill and success than Gideon Mantell of 
Sussex in England. The fossils we have last 
noticed were collected and preserved in his Mu- 
scum. ‘T'o him the scientific world is also in- 
debted tor the discovery of the Iguanodon, a rep- 
tile which Cuvier considered more extraordina- 
ry than all those previously known. ‘I mea- 
sured the circumference of the condyle or joint 
of a thigh bone in the museum,” says Pakewell, 
“and found it to be thirty-five inches! and the 
thigh bone of a larger [specimen] at a distance 
from the condyle measured twenty-five inches 
in circunference.” ‘ Imagine an animal of the 
lizard tribe,” says Professor Silliman, “ three or 
four tiines as large as the largest crocodyle, hav- 
ing jaws with teeth equal in size to the incisors 
of the rhinoceros, and crested with horns! Such 
a creature must have been the Iguanodon.” 
“Marvellous as it may appear,” says Mantell, 
“we cannot but infer that some individuals attain- 
ed a height of nine or ten feet, and were from siz- 
ty to one hundred feet in length! A circum. 
stance even more extraordinary than its magni- 
tude, is that of its having performed mastication 
like [an ox], its teeth, which are of a very pecu- 
liar form, being in general worn down by the 
operation of grinding its food.” 








The “ Day” in which this animal lived has 


| period,” says Mantell, -* when the earth was peo. 
| pled by oviparous quadrupeds of a most appalling 
| magnitude ; and that reptiles were the Lords of 
the Creation, before the existence of the human 
| race.” This agrees exactly with the 21st verse 


of the Ist chapter of Genesis, if we substitute 


brew text requires.* “It is impossible,” says 


the number, the largeness, und the variety of the 

| reptiles which inhabited the seas or the land, at 

| the epoch in which the strata of Jura were de. 
| posited.” 

We shall briefly mention a few of the most 

remarkable of these creatures, for which we are 


facts, to Silliman’s Journal, appearing there 
mostly in the form of quotations however, from 
European werks. 

“The Ichthyosaurus, (fish-like lizard) of which 
_ several species have been discovered, had a large 
and long head, with jaws armed with teeth like the 
Crocodyle; enormous eyes; a short neck; a 
| large and long body furnished with four broad 
and flat paddles, composed of numerous bones, 
and was evidently destined to live in the sea.” 


This description is from Mantell. One lately 

discovered in England “ must have been at least 

| thirty-five feet in length, and of considerable 
| breadth.” 


| “The Plesiosaurus (animal resembling a lizard) 
|is yet more remarkable. The head is very 


| small, and armed with numerous pointed teeth ; 


between thirty and forty vertebra, being double 

the number of that of any other animal, (the 
| Swan which has the greatest number of cervical 

vertibre having but twenty-three) ; the body like 
that of the [chthyosaurus, has four paddles ; the 
tailis short. This extraordinary creature ap- 
pears to have been but little calculated to make 
rapid progress through the sea,” continues Man- 
tell, “and was still less fitted for progressive 
motion on the land. 


carrying his neck like a swan, and durling on its 
prey.” 

The Plerodactylus had the wings of a buat, 
and the structure of a reptile, with jaws furnish. 
ed with sharp teeth, and claws with long hook. 
| ed nails. We have not seen any notice of its size. 


“The Mososaurus or fossil animal of Maes- 


to have been acquatic like the latter, and to have 
moved its vast tail from side to side as an oar.” 
“ The Megalosaurus (great lizard) must have 
| been nearly forty five feet in length and seven or 
_ eight feet in height. It was probably a terrestrial 
| animal,” 
| These notices are principally intended howe. 
ver, to serve as an introduction to other wonders 


| of the primeval ages. In the last number of 


| foot marks of Birds on rocks by Professor Hitch- 
| cock who is so advantageously known for his 
Geological Survey of Massachusetts. Eight 
different kinds of tracks have been examined, 
_and engravings exhibit the shape of the feet. 
These discoveries were principally made last 
summer. 

These foot-marks have been found in five pla- 
ces near the banks of the Connecticut river, 
along a line of thirty miles in extent. The rock 
in which they occur, is called by Prof. H. 








* , ” 
Pyritiferous S!ate of Eaton. 








* Silliman’s Journal, vol. xxv. p. 35-6. 


the neck of an enormous length, and composed of 





| great reptiles for “ great whales,” which the He. | 


_ Cuvier, “ not to acknowledge as a certain truth, | 


indebted, as well as for most of the preceding |' 





It is therefore probable that | 
it swam on or near the surface of the water, |, 





tricht, attained the size of tiie crocodyle, appears | ganteus had a foot sixteen or seventeen inches 


| Silliman’s Journal, there is a long article on the |) 





valent to the Saliferous Rocks which abound in 

the northern parts of this district. It is worthy 
of remark that none of these tracks have been 
found where its surface has been exposed for 
many years to the weather. 

Prof. H. thinks it evident that these foot- 
marks were ‘nade by an animal with two feet, 
and usually ¢hree tocs. In a few instances a 
fourth or lind toe, has made an impression, not 
direetly in the rear, but inclining somewhat in- 
ward; and in one instance, the four toes all 
point forward. Sometimes these ternate depres- 

_ sions run into one another, as the toes approach 
the point of convergence; but they also some- 
_ times stop short of that point, as if the animal 
_had not sunk deep enough to allow the heel to 
make an impression. Nay at that point the stone 
is in some cases irregularly raised, as if the 
| weight of the animal had caused the sand or 
_mud, to crowd upwards in the rear of the step. 
| In a few instances also, behind this slight eleva- 
, tion, there is a depression as if a knobbed heel 
had sunk slightly into the yielding mass.” 
“The successive layers ot the reck are bent 
_ downwards, under these impressions, often two, 
three, and even four inches in thickness. These 
tracks have been traced, and no less than ten 
have succeeded each other in such a direction, 
| and with intervals so nearly equal, that it is im- 
| possible to doubt that they originated from the 
continuous steps of an animal, The alternate 
tracks deviate a little to the right, and the others 
to the left, the toes being ordinarily turned out- 
wards. It is easy to determine whether they 
were made by thé right or left foot of the animal.” 
| Prof. H. is satisfied that these tracks were 
made on soft mud, (now rock,) at that time un- 
der water ; and that the birds were of the tribe 
of Waders, like the crane. He also concludes 
| from decisive evidence, that the mud then lay 


> 


| horizontally, though in one place it now has a 


dip of 30°. The rock has consequently been 
| sunk or elevated since that period. 

Some idea may be formed of the the size of 
these primeval birds by comparing their foot- 
marks with those made by birds of the present 
| day, and this Prof. H. has carefully done. The 
| foot of the pea-hen is three inches and a half 


long, and its step is nine inches; the foot of a 


large cock turkey is four inches long, and its 
' step twelve inches; but the Ornithichnites gi- 


long, and its step was from four to six feet! 
while O. ingens, which is remarkably distinct 

from the former, left a track not less than two 
| feet long with a step of six feet! The step of 
the African Ostrich was not known, but the 
length of its foot is only ten inches. Prof. H. 
therefore conjectures that the heads of these 
| birds must have been elevated from twelve to fif- 
teen feet above the ground! ' 

In conclusion, we would add that these disco. 
veries aro entirely new, no impressions of the 
kind, in any other part of the globe, having been 
known to Geologists. It has been remarked that 
there are fewer traces in the rocks of the exist- 
ence of birds, than of any other class of ani- 
mals; and this circumstance has been accounted 
for on the ground that they are less liable to be 
submerged, and of course less likely to be pre- 
served in aqueous deposits. ‘The rocks on which 
these birds left their tracks, are older than those 
in which reptiles occur in the greatest numbers. 





_ “new red sandstone,” and it appears to be equi- 
been called the Age of Reptiles. “ ‘There wasa 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


LETTERS FROM A FATHER, 
Living in the State of New York, 
To his Son in Western Pennsylvania. 
NO. X- 
On the Calture of Corn. | 

To my Son—Next to wheat, next as to its | 
value and importance, and next as to the extent 
of its culture, is the corn crop. Corn always 
was, and always will be, one of the staple pro- 
ducts of the country in which Providence has 
cast our lot. It has been cultivated in America 
from time immemorial,—by the aborigines, and 
by the pilgrims and their descendants, through 
every successive generation down to the present 
day. Asan article of bread stuff, it has sup- 
plied, to the inhabitants of this continent, a 
greater amount of food than any other kind or 
species of grain. It is believed that the culture 
of corn may form an interesting subject for, at 
least, one of my letters. 

Corn requires a rich, loose, and friable soil,un- 
like the soils most distinguished for wheat. Yet 
corn and wheat not unfrequently grow well on 
the same ground; but there are soils that are ex- 
cellent. for wheat, on which corn will not grow 
to any advantage. Stiff clayey soils are general- 
ly good for wheat, but they do not suit the corn 
crop, and on such soils it is never wise to attempt 
its culture. In general the best soils for corn 
are such as contain, in their composition, a large 
proportion of sand. It has been said, corn re- 
quires a rich soil—ef course it should receive 
plentiful supplies of manure. It mzy be plant- 











ed afler almost any other crop. Wheat stubble, 
or an oat or rye stubble, isa good preparation for 
corn; but there is no better preparation for it 
than green sward. If the sward las become old 
and stii¥, that is no objection to its fitness for the 
culture of corn. 

As the practice of planting corn on green 
sward has become very general, and is consider- 
ed au important improvement in husbandry, a 
few remarks relative to the manner of preparing 


the ground, will not be deemed inappropriate. 


A few days befere the planting season arrives, 
the green sward, having had a plentiful supply 
of dung spread upon it, should be turned over, 
aud the work performed ina masterly manner. I 
siy, masterly manner, meaning to use the phrase 
emphatically. What I mean by it is, that the 


work should be performed in a very careful and 


skilful manner. Every particle of the sod should 
be broken up, and turned over in furrows drop. 
ping either flat down, or inclining a little one 
upon another, Frequently, while the plough is 
performing this work, it will be profitable to 
have aman follow, wiose business it should be 
to rectify in places where the work is imperfect. 
ly performed. Such should be the tillage of 
green sward, wuen corn is to be planted upon it. 


But why speak of such: tillage, as though it were " 


applicible to coru ground alone? Lua nv other 
munner should green sward ever be broken up, 
whutever may be the immediate use for which it 
is intended. If farmers, when they commence 
their summer fallows, would plough in the man. 
ner which has now been sugested, instead of cut. 
ting and covering, and leaviag the clods in all po. 
sitions, as many of them do, their gains would be 


very great. 'Tothe importance of ploughing well, 
I have already adverted several times in my prece- 
ding letters, and I wish to impress it upon your 
mind, that good ploughing, especially when ap- 


of good husbandry. 

Next afier the ploughing, when green sward 
is turned over for a corn crop, should come the 
roller. It is by nv means a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether the ground be or be not rotted. 
The roller is of great use to it in settling down 
the turf, and thus placing it in a situation the 
more readily to rot, and administer nutriment to 
the crop. The roller, as well as the harrow, 
should be drawn only in the direction of the fur- 
rows, not across them. 
er, or if the use of it is forbidden by the pre- 
sence of too many stumps or stones, then the till- 
age must be completed, as well as it can be, by 
the use only of the harrow. It should be re- 
marked, that rolling in such cases does not su- 
percede the necessity of harrowing, but rather in- 
creases it. In every such case, the lust imple. 
ment to be employed in tilling the ground pre. 
paratory to planting, sould be the harrow. The 
harrow should go over the ground, and continue 


rarely, in such cases, use the harrow so much as 
it might be used to advantage. Let ime remark 
here, that after green sward has been prepared 





the sods. 
employed for subsequent tillage, its operations 
should be ouly very superficial. 

Having taken a brief view of what needs to 
be done in order to prepare green sward, or any 
other ground, for planting, we come next to the 
planting itself. Here an important question ari- 
| ses—at what what distance apurt should the hills 








of corn be planted? It is by no means a matter of 
indiffercuce how corn is planted, in regard to 
| distances. 





If the distances are too great, there 
is a needless waste in the use of the land—if ioo 
simall, the corn will be choked, and rendered less 
productive than it otherwise might have been. 
The question as to distance has not been settled, 
so as to produce uniformity in practice. An 
opinion, however, prevails very generally among 
the best farmers in this section of the country, 
that corn should be planted considerably thicker 
than was formerly practiced. Few of our plant. 
ers, I believe, now plant hills further apart thau 
three feet each way. 








Judge Buel, to whom the furmers of this state 
look for examples, plants his corn in hills three 
_ feel apartone way andtwo anda half the other, 


quently seventy-five bushels from an acre, and 
from that to one hundred. He plants, I believe, 
one of the larger varieties of corn, and when he 
plants, intends to have four stalks grow in a hill. 
Your manner of planting is evidentiy exception. 
able, for the reason that you do not plant your 
corn thick enough. You will recollect that I 





plied to green sward,is an indispensable requisite _ 


But if you have no roll. | 


to go, till the whole face of the inverted sward } 
is cumpletely broken and pulverized. Operators — 


for a corn crop in the manner above described, 
the ground should not subsequently during the | 
season, be operated upon so deeply as to disturb } 
Whether a cultivator or a plough be | 


Very different methods of | 
planting are practiced. Some have rows only | 
one way, and four feet apart, and on these rows | 
plant the hills eighteen inches or two feet apart, | 


ile rarely fails of obtaining large crops, fre. | 


noticed this, and spoke of it, when, in compan y 








| with yourself, I saw your corn last fali. 1f you 
| have rows two ways, crossing each other at right 
| angles, they certainly need not be more than 
| three and a half feet apart, in which case the 
hills will stand at that distance from eaeh other, 
|| Or if you havs rows only one way, and four feet 
apart, you need not plant further apart on the 

rows than two feet. Try some experiments, and 
| when you plant again use a measure. 

Recently there has been made, in the manner 
of planting corn, a very important unprovement, 
and I believe it has been generally adopted by 
planters. It is only to plant double, or more 
than double, the quantity of seed in eaeh hill 
that is intended to have grow. The object of 
this is, to render it more sure, that after all the 
. usual failures to which corn is liable, there will 

still be corn enough standing in the field, and 

enough in every hill. This is of great impor. 
‘tance. It is strange that an improvement so 
simple, and so obviously of great utility, should 
not have been thought of long before. In con. 
nection with the first hoeing, all the shoots in 
each hill except four, are to be pulled out, and 
care should be taken to select the poorest for de. 
| struction, and retain the best. ‘This will hinder 
_ a little the hoeing process, but the trifling hin. 
drance will bear no proportion to the gains. I 
| advise you to adopt this practice, and when you 
plant corn, drop at least eight seed kernels in 
each hill, instead of four. That you will be 
_ pleased with the result I have no doubt. 
In what manner corn stalks can be disposed of 
| to the best advantage, is a question which has of 
lute been greatly agitated, and wnuch has been 
written and published upon the subject. By 
numerous experiments, tried with accuracy at 
diiferent times and in different places, it has been 
proved most satisfactorily, that topping corn 
stalks, at any time while they are green enough 
to be worth topping, always injures the corn, 

Its injurious effects are said to be found in the 

reduced weight of the grain, as well as in mani- 

fest damages to the quality of the greener part 
of it. The practice of topping stalks, therefore, 
is going out of use. Many practical farmers 
have discontinued it altogether, and my opinion 
is, that the practice should be entirely abolished. 

Another method of saving corn stalks, far 
more economical than the other, and now com. 
ing into general use, is to cut the whole up near 
the ground, soon after the corn has become well 
glazed. It is then to be well secured in small 
stooks, until husking time, when the corn is to 
_be taken care of, and the stalks put away for 
safe keeping. The results are, well matured 
corn, and large supplies of fodder. Sometimes, 
when corn is cultivated only on a very small 
scale, it may be better to harvest the crop early, 
and then cut up the stalks, 

Corn should be planted earlier in the spring, 
than has generally been supposed to be advisa- 
ble. Farimers in this section of the country have 
| become well satisfied, that much is gained by 
| early planting, and in general they plant earlier 
| by several days than they did formerly. The 
| tenth of May is not too early to plant corn, if 
| the weather be suitable, and the ground in pro- 


I 


. 


1 per order. Any time after the twentieth of that 


| month is too late, yet it may be better to plant 
| late than never. 
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The numerous varieties of corn cultivated in 
this country, differ materially as to the length of ! 
time required tu bring them to maturity. Some | 
ripen earlier, and some not so early. The small 
sorts in general ripen earlier than the larger, and 
there is a difference among the larger varieties, | 
some of them ripening earlier by several days | 
than others. If # variety of corn that ripens ! 
early, and is in other respects suitable for field | 
husbandry, is not mow in your possession, you | |) 
should seck for such a variety, and continue to | 
seck until you obtain it. ‘To cultivate such vari- 
eties of corn as come early to maturity, is amat- } 
ter of fur greater importance than most farmers | 
seem to suppose. Many a time the contingency | 
of having corn that ripens early will be the || 
ineans of preventing great losses and sad disas. } 
ters. It is understood, and doubtless is the fact, | 
that any corn may be improved, as te its tenden- | 
cy to ripen early, by taking care every year to | 
select for seed such ears as first come to maturi- | 
ty. This ought always to be done. Should this | 
practice be commenced and persevered in, a va- 
riety of corn might soon be produced that would |, 
be in little danger from autumnal frosts. 

A Farner. 

New York State, January, 1836. 








Cultivation of the Chinese Mulberry: 
Ectracts from the letter of Joseph Davenport to 
William Kenrick, with Remarks.—No. 3. | 
BY W. W. B. 
Mr. Davenport’s reasons for preferring northern | 
and eastern exposures for planting the Chinese | 
Mulberry, to southern and western ones, were | 
given in our last number. What is said in the | 

tullowing extract, in relation to open sandy soils, 
and other soils of loose texture, on their influen. | 
cing, by their free admissisn of the air and great. 1 
er warmth, the early and late vegetation of this | 
tree, appears equally reasonable. | 
¥. “The temperature of the soil, under any 
given latitude, varies with its composition,height 
and exposure. Consequently soil being of an | 
open texture, admits the atmosphere so readily, 
that its temperature rises and falls alnost with it, 
und of course is first to start in the spring, and 
last in the fall. Other soils, too, are more or less 
80, as they are kept light and open by manure 
and cultivation. Sandy soil being warmer at 
night, south and westerly exposures being last 
left by the sun, and having perhaps more wind | 
in the night, are not quite so subject to the light 
sutuiinal frosts, as exposures from east to north; | 
but the light early frosts do no harm, but on the |, 
other hand, rather prepare the trees for more se- | 
vere ones. ‘The safest place to plant this tree, so 
fur as location is concerned, is on the high 
fround, where the wind circulates freely from 
all quarters, and brings with it the medium tem. || 
perature of the season. 


} 


Locations also contigu- | 
ous to the sea, and on islands, are probably 


food, their temperature being regulated by the | 
Water,” \) 


‘The influence of large bodies of water in soft. 
*ning and equalizing the temperature of the sur- f 
rounding atmosphere, is known to every observ- 
‘r. This produces an important effect upon ve- 
getation. ‘The warmth that arises from the wanes, 1 
communicated to the surrounding atmosphere, 
shields such plants and trecs as are less hard 7 | 


" 
it 
| 
} 





ence has taught us a useful lesson. 
know better how to treat it for the future. On | yellow—many have fallen, and the trees are pre- 
ground that is naturally poor, a moderate manur. | 


_ ing after one or two yeurs’ cultivation, when the 


| from severe cold. 
found to grow well in such situations as on the 
banks of lakes, while in some places but a few | 
miles distant, it is more or less killed by the win. 
ter. ‘Tere can be no doubt that not only places 
contiguous to the sea, but the banks of our 
lakes, would be excellent locations for the culti- 
vation of this tree. 

10. “The next best is an easterly exposure, 
and the worst is on low ground near the foot of 
land descending to the south or south-west, sur- 
rounded by land which will seclude air and re. 
flect heat. ‘The best soil is a dry loam, as well 
to gravelly or stony, resting on a gravelly or open 


subsoil, that will freely Jet the surplus water pass | 


off, and give no obstruction to the roots—of a 
medium quality—safer to be too poor tian too 
rich, for 1 am confident that my land occupied 
by the Mulberry is in better condition than when 
first set with it. It would be as well if the land 
were cultivated one or two years without unfer- 
mented manure, unless it were quite low in con- 
| dition before the trees were set on it. Sandy 
| soil is next best, if not too loose and rich with 


manure. Rich moist soil is wholly out of the 


question.” 
These directions in regard to the proper soil 
for the Chinese Mulberry are of importance. 


_ The great error into which we have fallen is the 


cultivation of this tree on soil that is too rich, 


too highly manured, by which its growth has 


been forced at the expense of its life. 


_ trees have acquired strength and hardiness, inwy 


be beneficial. 
ll. “These remarks on soil and location are 


to guard against the worst, or such seasons as | 


2 | is a dry soil, such as would be suitable for corn, 
the last. Such seasons are rare. You will re. | 


|, collect that my trees endured all seasons till the 


last, and on highly manured gardens and low 
rich, moist and frostly soil, which are now pro. 


gust and September. 
season was managed similarly to the method I 


| am here endeavoring to describe, it succeeded 
full as well unprotected as the white by its side. 


At any rate, of the 40,000 I now have, upwards 


If this be the fact, (and we have no reason to 
question the veracity of this gentleman,) there 
can not remain a doubt that the Chinese Mulber. 
ry may be cultivated with success wherever the 


we can raise Indian Corn. Every farmer who 
has a suitable soil and location, may raise a field 
of them with almost as much ease as he now 
raises a field of corn. 

12. “* But the last season, coming as it did now 
in the commencement, will no doubt be of great 
service to the future prosperity of the silk busi- 
ness; for the tree had succeeded too well on soil 
wholly unfit for the production of good silk. I 


| must say it has been a valuable lesson to me, but 


a dear one.” 
A moist rich soil, producing a grosser, less nu- 


Experi. | growing a month ago,—(Mr. Davenport’s letter 
We shall | 





Aisteliedhe the wry is | tricious foliage, i is unfit for the S peduaitite of 


| good silk. Silk produced from leaves whieh 
| grow on such soil is of inferior quality as to 
strength, fineness andluster. We are sorry this 


My , 
‘ enterprising gentleman has sustained so severe 


vere winter. His private loss however will 
| doubtless result in the public gain. “ Bought 
wit,” to use the common adage, “ is the best wit 
| if it is not bought too dear,”—and this will prove 


| a loss by the destruction of his trees the last se. 
| 


| not too dear, if it results in a more correct know- 


| ledge and practice in the cultivation of this 


_ valuable tree, which will insure success in its cul- 
| tivation, and produce a better quality of silk. 


13. * Though the best soil and location is 


_ much to be preferred, I should, if this could not 


be had, use any dry, loamy, gravelly, or sandy 
soil, not too rich, and having a good subsoil,that 


came in my way, let the location be as it would. 


_A soil too rich, I think, if of a right composi- 


|| tion, may be planted to advantage by turning the 





rich surface quite low, where it would not be so 
| readily effected by the atmosphere, and the first 
season move the surface but little, cut off the 
| weeds above ground, if quite rich, and let the 
soil become hard. If the tree will endure the 
_ first and second season, it will by that time have 
| taken deep root. ‘The soil requires hardness that 


Some of ny three years old trees, that had been 


| slightly cultivated this season, had nearly done 


| 
| the growth be completed early in the season. 
| 
| 


_ bears date Sept. 21,)—the leaves are now quite 


| pared for winter.” 


| Itis not every farm that possesses such a va- 
| riety of soil and location as to admit of the most 
_ desirable choice. This defect however may be 


|| White Mulberry will grow, and that is wherever | 





-——_—_- --—— 


remedied in a considerable degree, provided there 


in the manner the writer suggests. The richer 


| the soil, the less cultivation should be given it. 


Perhaps a single dressing of the ground at the 


fF hidite enti; cana dba Galty tele | forepart of the season, to destroy the weeds, 
nounced wholly unfit ; trimme © | would be all that d be necessary. It | 
in different seasons in the months of July, Au. | —_ eee ae oo 


Where the tree the last | 


been recommended to stir the ground about the 
_ trees only in the forepart of the season, that the 


| surface may afterwards become hard by the ac- 


tion of the sun, which will prevent a too luxuri- 
ant growth, and help to ripen the wood. 


i Ww. W. B. 
of 20,000 were propagated by layers from trees 


that stood in the open field unprotected last win. | 
|, ter.” 





Smoke-Houses. 
BY A LOVER OF GOOD BACON. 


Mr. Tucker—Some four or five yeurs since I 
built ime a smoke-house, but I find it not exactly 
| to answer the purpose anticipated, or realize my 
| wishes respecting such a building ; and if any of 
your correspondents, or yourself, would slow 
_ wherein the difficulty consists, and the means of 
obviating it, a great favor would be conferred up- 
on me, and undoubtedly upon others. My smoke 
, house is built of brick about six feet square, of 

a suitable height, an arched, or rather pointed, 
| roof of brick impervious to water, and a tightly 
| fitted door. No vents were constructed in it at 
any height or situation. The foundation was 

firmly laid, by making a suitable excavation, fill- 
ing it with smail stones to the surface of the 
| earth, and then placing large flagging stone for 


| the brick to rest upon, two serving for the whole 
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foundation. So fur all appeared fair, but when | The height, form, &c. of a hedge may be fths 
I t it, I fi d that the hams, instead | lated according to the taste or convenience of the 

npacetirees3 lang tgs : | cultivator, by cutting off the branches, whvo cov- 
of remaining dry, and acquiring that rich dark /ered with leaves, and feeding the silk worm, 
glossy hue which is so much admired in the | Some cultivators are permitting standard we pn 

. e ¢ or P 4] vi > ’ is { db 1 

Hamburg or Virginia hams, would keep wet and || grow up out of their hedges at the distance o ay 

a: a bli t which had been || twelve feet from each other. ‘Vhis ts doubt- 
rly a angst a gy asp | less an improvement, as by cutting away the 
dipped in pyroligneous acid, than smoke-house | hedge, an orchard of standard trees would be left, 
meat. As the house was built late in the season, | should it ever be found desiragle so tu do. =e 
I concluded the walls had not become porfectly might also be inserted into the standards, and a 


dry, and to this cause I attributed the daznpness 





mained the same, and then I charged the moist- ' transplanted from the nursery. 

ure on the want of proper ventilation. ‘To ob- | po :, Jan, 4th, 1836, 
tuin this, I bored holes through the top and bot- 

tom of the door, thus, by allowing the smoke to 
escape slowly, graduaily changing the air enclos- 
ed; but no perceptible benefit resulted. T’o pro- | 


duce smoke, I used cobs from good sound corn, | count, by the aid of the silk worm, I shall not 


and of course dry, and not likely in themsclves | hesitatein making them contribute to that object. 
to produce such an effzct on the hains. The re. | [ have already more than a mile in hedge and 


|| about two acres in nursery ; and seedlings of last 
“ 4 ; ‘ ie a, , , — .. 
sult has constantly been the same, wet and drip. | season, sufficient to add at least another acre tu 


ping hams, and as a necessary consequence in | my nursery. In hedge and nursery, of two, 
my opinion, meat of bad flavor and inferior quali- , three, aud four years old, I have about 45,000, 
ty. What the cause muy be I hive not skill if I could procure a female ot sutiictent experi 

"wy A DNapid- : ence to take charge of the silk worms, [ think I 
enough to divine, but a remedy described in the ; 


; . | Would make the experiment next summer; | 
pages of the Farmer, weuld materially contri- | think my trees would furnish food for 60 or 70 
bute to the comfort of a 


| thousand worms, perhaps more. There is no 

Loven or coop Bacon. one in this part of the country who has any 
ee aaa practical knowledge of the mauagement of the 
wort, 

Muy [ be permitted to ask, if vou can refer me 
to any one, whom I could probably employ for 
that purpose, 

Respectfully, your obedient serv’t, 
Jno. Keyes Pace, 


last four summers engaged in the culture of the 
mulberry. My object originally was, solely tor 
the purpose of hedzing; and [ shall continue it, 








From the Spirit of Seventy- Six. 
Making Butter. 

Mr. Evirorn—in your paper of the the 14th | 
inst. I noticed Rev. W. Allen’s method of ma- | 
king butter in the winter. I will tell mine. I. 
have but one tin pan full ata milking. This is 
set on a furnace or stove aud scalded—then care- 
fully set away and not disturbed. In this way || 
get much more cream than in the common wey, | 


From the Cultivator, 
Profitable Farming. 
We give to-day another illustration of the pro- 


My churn is the old fashioned churn, and forthe | ductiveness of our pine lands, when under good | 


fast eight cold weeks, | Lave made six pounds of 
butter per week. Rurvs WALKER. 
Windsor, Feb. 12, 1836. 


| inanagement, hi a communication from Samuel 
| T. Vary. His improved lands have afforded him 

a nett protitof about thirteen dollars per acre, 
| notwithstanding that his wheat and corn crops 
| were sertously diminished by the grain and wire 
} worms. If our farmers can all do as well as 


From the Silk Culturist. 
Hedges. 

We commend the followina letter tothe atten- : 2 : , 
tion of cultivators of the Mulberry. The method | ey are likely to improve their condition by re- 
of cultivating in hedges, we think the best that | moving to Michigan or I linois, i | 
has been attempted, aad have little doubt of its | the reader's attention to the interesung experi- 
ultimately eine universally adopted. The inul- | cuts of Mr. Miiler and Messis. tiuntingtons, 
berry is cultivated in this manner in the form of | Pasta 
fence and field hedges. On the borders of fields | Kinderhook, Dec. 18, 1835. 
hedges may be set out forthe double purpose of || Dear Sin—In compliance with your request, 
fence and foliage, and the anterior of fields is | I send you the annexed statement of the pro- 
often covered with hedges, at suitable distances |, ducts of my farm, and their sales for the vear 
from each other to admit the passage of a hand | i835. This is simply the account of the mar- 
cart or ove horse wagon, for the purpose of | ketable products. [have reserved enough of the 
vathering the foliage and transporting it to the | 
cocoonery. The method of propagating is much | the ensuing season, which are not included in 
the same in both cases, and is done either by | this statement. My farm consists of 173 acres 
transplanting the plants from the nursery, or of which 145 are under cultivation ; the remain. 
sowing the seed where it is intended to muke a der isin wood. The soil is sand and fine gravel, 

hedge. |, sand and loam, and sand clay, Portions are 
To make a hedge by transplanting from the |, well adapted for grain, and again other portions 
nursery, (ake plants one or two years old, and | for pasture and hay. I have not lived on the 
set them at the distance of eighteen inches apart, || farm sufficiently long fully to understand and 
or, if it be intended to make a thick set hedge, at || elicit its capacities, as for a number of years | 
the distance of one foot. Cutoff the topsatfour , have cultivated high and rocky land, where the 
of six inches from the ground, leaving two buds | farmer's principal profit was made from the pro- 
opposite each other, and removing the rest. This |, ducts of the dairy. My oats were a full crop,so 
causes the stock to have two vigorous branches | were my potatoes; but first the wire worm ~ 
the first year. “he next spring, cut one of these | : 
two branches on the same side, at twelve inches | 
from the ground, in such manner that each plant 
may have along and a short one, but horizontal- 


| my pieces of wheat was somewhat injured by 

? |, the grain worm. The cultivation of my farin 
ly on the same side also one after another, all the || was done almost exclusively by myself and sons 
branches, and fasten them with cords or withes, | The expenses for my family and farm, that is. 
so that they may form a line parallel with the | money paid out, is $383.75, and this amount 
earth, an! leave the entire branches untouched. || must be deducted from the gross sum stated as 
At the commencement of the third year, the ? the income for the year. [ will not pretend that 
plants will have branches to form a hedge. | have raised more from the same quantity of 


ae 


a 


good fence easily made, ‘To inake a hedge from | 
the seed itis only necessary to sow the seed and | 
of the hams. The next year, hewever, they re- | then treat the plants in the same manner as if | 


F. G. Comsrocs, Ese.,-—Sir—I have for the » 


but if eventually my hedges can be turned to ace | 


A 


this tu the oi! settled counties, we doulit whether | 


We also invite | 


| several kinds for the consumption of iny family | 


something else, and next the early frosts, lessen- | 
ed my corn crop, I think one half; and one of | 


| land, perhaps not as much as many of my neivh. 

) 7 : : . om c 

| bors; if [ did, their evidences of thrift and ocod 
= 


farming would not bear me outin any such pre. 


\ tension. 


Products and Sales of the Furm for 1835, 


12 Calves,..cccccceccccccccscccssee G37 89 
196 Ibs. Butter, at 29 cts ,... 20. eee eee 239 QW 
1542 lbs, Cheese, at 8 cls.,.........2-.123 36 
SO Latest, OF Ubb.. ce scccccscccccccocle OS 
850 bushels of Oats, at 52 cts........442 ov 
375 bushels Potatoes, at ¥s............93 75 
20 tons of Llav, ai $15 perton,.......300 00 
75 bushels of Onions, at 4s...........36 QU 
500 bushels of Corn, at 6s, 9d.........421 88 
220 bushels of Wheat, at 12s.........330 60 
Pe ee sorcecscsecsee 

2 Oxen and 2 Steers,.......0.00+6-130 00 

TF Meee sce ceccss st cunccacsewewegan Oe 
1440 Ibs. Pork, at 7 cls... ccccccec eee 100 BO 
22 Wethers, at $4 each, .......-...+.88 00 
$2,285 13 

Deduct money paid out,.........353 75 








$1,901 38 
I say nothing of the labor, as we have drawn 
our living from the furm. 
I remain your friend, &e. 
SAMUEL T. VARY. 
Dr. J. P. Bergman, 


The Silk Business. 
As Northampton stands at the head of places 








| where the business of silk culture has been at- 
| tempted, we have it in contemplation to enlarce 


| our paper as soon as we can obtain a new prini- 
' ing press, and then open a new department ex- 
 pressly for agricultural matters and intelligence 
| about silk business. This latter branch willbe 
) pursued here the ensuing season ona larger scale 
| and with more practical ttclligence, than in ans 
' other town in the country, and people a * consc- 
| quently looking to Noithampton for correct in- 
| formation about it. A new impulse has been 
| given to the raising of Cocoons and Mulberry 
trees and the Silk business generally, in this 
town, and that impalse has extended to nearly 
every state and teriilory in the Union. The 
plan of embarking in the silk business will not 
be urged with extravagant enthusiasm beyond 
what facts and fair reasonings will justify, but 
such statements will be given and arguments 
used, as will coavinee our agricultural friends 
there is no necessity for New England men em- 
| grating to the West, for lack of lucrative employ- 
ment athome, We tear the fruits of emigration 
rarely come up to the extravagance of expecia- 
tion, and we want lo retain among us the vigor 
and moral strength and energetic young men of 
New England. In aid of our new efforte, we 
shall be assisted by various intelligent and ener- 
getic farmers and practical gentlemen here,among 
others, Mr. William Clark, Dr, Stebbins, and 
Mr. Whitmarsh, now on a tour in France and 
Italy forthe express purpose of acquiring an iwt- 
mate practical knowledge of every departmeni o! 
the silk business.— Northampton Cour. 


Sir John Sinclair, Bart. died at Edinburgh, in 
the latter part of December, aged 82 years. He 
was a member of the Privy Counril of Great 
Britain, and had written upwards of 100 volumes 
on Agriculture, Finances, the Influence of Cli- 

mate, &c, It may be truly said, that no man of 
_ the present age has done more good to the world 
_ than has this eminent individual. His principles 
| of husbandry will live throughout all time, and 

entitle him to the appellation of being a bene 
| factor of mankind. How sweetly the mind trea- 
| sures the recollection of one whose reputation. 
| like that of Sir John Sinclair's, has been earned 
| by deeds of virtue—whose genius and talents 
_ were exerted in successful efforts to improve the 

condition of his species—to add to their moral 
, and physical comforts, and to elevate the charac: 
ter of the tillers of the earth —Far. & Gar. 








Plaster is composed, in 100 parts, of lime 33.0’ 





| 
) sulphuric acid 44.8, and water 21.2 
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Choosiag Sheep for Breeding. 

One of the two species of sheep, the long and 
the short wooled, having been chosen as most 
appropriate to the situation,and wool being made 


. ! 
an object, it is most advantages to select such 


flocks as are pure as possible of the species to |, »e ) ' 
_ lay, in the fail, for winter grain, and but one in 


wich they belong, and not a mixture of the short 
and long wooled vrceds, which must generally 
nroduce an inferior fleece, disadvant»geous to 
the manufacturer, Lengta of siaple m the long, 
and fineness, elasticity and closeness in the short 


wyoled ees, will be the best gui-les in this case. || 


W hether the wool belong or short, the carcass 
of the animal ought to be amply and regularly 


covered; itis a great defect when the belly is | 


bare, and a still greater w hen the wool is thin 
and open along the ridge of the back, admitting 
rain and moisture to a most susceptible part, in- 
deed to descend upon all parts of the body. 

itis a piece of good old advice, to buy your 
rims a little before shearing time, if possible ; 


aid avery necessary modern addition to take || 
| p. 364. 


the opportunity of purchasing at the farmer's 
house, While you see the animal in puris natura- 
livus. and before he has been decked out and 
tranmed for show by the sheep barber, A thick 


fleece, covering all parts with as much equality | 


as possivle, containing plenty of yolk, or retained 
or nspissated perspiration, is the object. If ewes, 
equally well bred, can be procured, the shepherd 
anticipates and reaps aa immediate benefit; if 
not, be must patiently await improvement of his 


wool, through the medium of the superior blood | 


of ms rams, 


sequent upon its introduction, have rendered 
itone of the most productive. The course of 
crops is, 1. Turneps always with manure; 2. 
Barley or oats and grass seeds; 3. Grass two 
years; 4. Wheat or rye. Mr. Young thinks 
but one ploughing should be given to a two year’s 


the spring for (with us) corn or potatoes.—See 
Young's Norfolk, p. 62. ‘The only variation which 
modern improvement as made in the Norfolk 
course, 1s Lo Sow, In sume Cases, peas on the sod, 
and follow with wheat in autumn, The rotation 
is a judicious one on our sandy lands, where tur- 
neps are sufficiently cultivated ; but as this cul- 
ture is too linitedin alleases, Indian corn may be 
advantageously substituted, or superadded, with 
manure, as the first crop in the course. Peas,as 
a fallow crop, to be followed by wheat, upon a 


two years’ lay, is preferable to a naked fallow. 


\t shewriag time, examine the bottoms of the || 


’ 


‘L-ece, or the lower extremity of the filaments of 
wool; if it be stichey-haired, ot mixed quality, or 
the sheep fave a coarse breech, or be not well 
rovered, it must be rejected, as improper for a 
reeding stock, whereit would perpetuate its de- 


fects. ‘The quantity of yolk or grease isa good 


proof of the thickness of the fleece, since by the | 


closenesa and thickness of the wool,the grease or 


persptrable imatter of the animal is retained; | 


hence fine, curled, curled woul has ever the 
createst quantity of yolk.— Bath Mernvirs, 


Notes on Farming. 
From the Memorandnm Book of Judge Ruel. 
Roots. —The Roots of many plants will creep 
ie to avoid bad earth, or to approach good.— 
BiFon. 


Darwin says, roots put out no absurb- 


ent vessels where they are not stimulated by pro- | 


per peces; and that they clongate only where 
they tind proper uutriment.—Phy. 17, 

soil is rich and mellow, the roots of most 
plants are longer than the stems. Mr. Thurell 
traced the fibers of the roots of wheat five feet 
ieep, on the side of a marl pit; also the root of 
aturnep, drawn by hand, two feet and a half in 
length. The importance of extended roots and 
filling the ground, to the vigor and product- 
iveness of a plant, may be evidenced in our till- 
age Gells, where the outside rows, or outer bor- 
der of grain, is generally inferior, beexuse the 
roots Cannot so freely extend into the adjoining 
arass grounds, and beeanse the ground ts often 
less perfeetly tilled. Cobbet has given a forcible 


Where | 


Joseph Fellows, 


illustration in this matter: several rows of tur- | 
eps were drilled one foot apart, along side of a | 
rulye, which was ploughed and harrowed, when | 


the turneps ought to have been hoed, but which 
were not hoed at all. The third row of turneps 
trom the fresh ploughed ridge were double the 
sizo of the rows beyond it; and those in the first 
row were larger than those in the second. 
(iF-rence was imputed wholly to the influence of 
ti fresh ploughed adjoining ridge; and this in- 
tence extended to the third row, so as to double 
its product, and consequently the roots of the 
turaeps growing in the third row mnst have ex- 
tended three feet to have reached the ploughed 
gtound, These facts admonish the farmer to 
plough well,and to use the cultivator freely among 
his hoed crops, 

‘Vorfolk course.—Norfolk is a sandy district, 
and until the introduction of the turnep culture, 
was one of the le: st productive counties in Eng- 
and. ‘That culture, and the improvements con- 


This | 


Norfolk maxim.—Never take two crops of 


| White corn, (1. e. small grains, as wheat, rye,bar- 


ley, oats, Ke.) in succession.—-See as befure, 
Mr. Young thinks the pre-eminence of 
Norfolk husbandry is principally owing to a 
strict adherence of this maxim. This maxim 
should be amended so as to read, “ never take 
two crops of any kind in succession,” and the re- 


_ sult will be found correspondingly beneficial. 


Marl is applied in Norfolk at the rate of from 


8 to 100 loads per acre; if the less quantity, it 


is often repeated, Seventy loads per acre will 
last filteen or sixteen years. ‘This is said on the 
authority of Young, 


Pianting.—We have said that the forests of | 


England have all been planted by the hand of 
man, To give an idea of the extent of these 
plantations, we state, that in twenty years, Mr. 
Coke planted 718 acres to forest trees of various 


kinds, with 2,123,000 plants. Mr. Bevan planted 1 soo“ 


96,000 trees, 





List of Payments 
For the Farmer from Feb. 26, to March 4, 1856. 
For vol. 6. Wa. Culver. 

Charlies Q. Palmer. i. ‘TP. Aldrich. 

‘Tristram Allen. A. Pratt. 

Ebenezer Whittimore. {Pierce Butler. 

Sam’! Satterthwatte. :Geo. Shoemaker. 

I. Gibbons, Charles Dorrance. 

John Aldrich, lJonun Burnett. 

Elijah Shaw. | ‘or vol. 5. 

John Christopher. il. A. Bogert. 

A. B. Eaton. James Hutchinson. 
Nathan J. Stiles, Allah M’Math. 

John C. Munroe. | First half of vol. 6. 
Lucian Rowe, W heeler ‘Uruesdell. 

S. Ryenail, Win. Shattuck. 

John Jessup. Jarnes Hart. 

Richard Day. Cleavland Ellis. 

Joseph Norman. Hirai Mathews. 











A. Stone, for vol. 5 and 4 of 6. 

Truman Llart, for vols. 5 and 6. 

J. Kincaid Buchanan, for vols. 6, 7, and 3 of 8. 

Robert Swartwout, for vols. 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

Win. Mitchell, from July, 1835, to July, 1836. 
a 





WILLIAM ATKINSON, 
REAL BSTATE BROELBR, 
17, Exchange-street, Rochester. 
UYS and sells Farms and City Property on 


commission, and attends to the collection of | 


Mortgages. 
ot_3” Several valuable Farms for sale. 
February, 1836 feb 20f6m* 
10090,0090 Silk Worm Eggs, 
FOR SALE. 
HE subscriber having promised to supply so 
many individuals who called to see his worms 
at work last year, and he having already sold so 
many, deems it proper to advise those who have not 
yet received any, and are intending tohave some, 
that they must order them at once, or possibly they 
will be disappointed, the demand being so great, 





_ and this being the proper season to forward them, 
| They are sold for 25 cents a thousand. Ordersenclos- 


| 


ing the amount will be punctually attended to, 
JAMES HOUGHTON. 
Rochester, Jan. 7, 1836. j7rf3m 
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Trees. Seeds, &c. 
10 LBS. White Mulberry 
é Seed, direct from the most 
we: celebrated silk districts im Lialy. 

75 lbs. White Mulberry Seed of 
American growth, A 
60,000 Chinese Mulberry Cuttings, perfectly pre- 






| pared for planting. 


2,500 Chinese Mulberries of large size, 900 of 


which are inoculated on the White Mulberry,which 
| gives them additional hardihood. Priec $50 per 100. 
| ‘hese trees were plan ed in an orchard, which it is 
necessary now to remove. 


35,000 Chinese Mulberries, of the usual sizes, at 
$25 to $30 per 100, and some of larger sizes at $37 
per 100. 

Fruits and Ornamental Trees, Green-House 
Plants, Roses, Bulbous Roots, &c., the collection 


of which is unrivaled,and priced catalogues uf which 


will be sent to every applicant. 

Double Dahlias, above 500 of the most splendid 
varieties, and comprising 200 very rare and superior 
kinds not to be found elsewhere in the Union, 

Garden, Agricultural and Flower Seeds, an im- 
mense collection, comprising all the new and rare 
varieties ef vegetables, &c., as will be seen by the 
Catalogue. 

20 bushels of the celebrated Chevalier Barley. 

1000 Ibs, Early Crimson Clover, or Trifolium in- 


carnatum, 


2000 ibs. White Dutch Clover. 

20 bushels Talaune Wheat. 

10 =“ Venetian do. 

100 Early Angus or Hopetown Oats, the 
latter weighing 44 Ibs. per busiiel. 

160 bushels Orchard Grass. 


=~ * Tall Meadow Oats Grass. 
30 Cs Italian Rye Grass, (very valuable.) 
100 * Pacey’s Perennial Rye Grass. 


2000 Ibs. Finest Provence Lucerne. 

20 bushels New White Field Beans, very produe- 
trve. 
Early Nonpariel, Lancashire Pink 

ye, Taylor’s Forty Fold, and other celebrated Po- 
tatoes, 

25 bushels Potatoe Onions. 

Also—Fie!d Burnet,St. Foin or Esparcette,Large 


| Riga Flax, Lentiles, Vetches. Millet, Yellew Clo- 


ver, a superior large variety of Teazel, two new va- 
rieties of Caster Oil Bean, Weld, Woad, Mad- 


der, &e. 


Orders sent direct per mail will receive immediate 


attention, and Seeds es will he supplied at 
| very moderate rates. 


M. PRINCE & SONS, 
Linnean Botanical Garden and Nurseries, ; 
mar 5-f2t Flushing, near New York. § 


Robbins’ ‘Planting Machine. 





y {TH this Machine Corn, Beans, Peas, Broom 


Corn, Mangel Wurtzel, Turneps, Onions, 
and seeds of almost every description, can be plant- 


| ed with more system and correctness than can be 


| 
i} 





| 


| 





} 





duced prices. 
of Green- House Plants of choice and select varie 


/ done inthe usual manner of planting with the hand 


and hoe, One man may easily plant five acres a 
day, placing the seeds any given distance apart, 
from two or more inches, and in rows two and a half 
feet apart. 

Machines can be had by applying to Reynoips 
& Barenam, Rochester; C. N. banase, Trea- 


_surer of the State Agricultural Society, Albany ; 
_Busurop Buck, Lanesborough, Berkshire county, 
_Mass.; and Danret T. Bucs, Lowyville, Lewis 


county, agent and proprietor for making and vending 

said machines, at all of which places it isintended to 

keep a supply on hand 
Lowville, Nov. 24, 1835. 


nov 28-6m 


Mouroe Horticultural Garden & 
NURSERY. 
HE subscriber offersto the public 
a choiceselection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, English and 
American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
. ples, Pears, Plums,Peaches, Cherries, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental! 





| Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardv Roses, Vines, Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous Perenniai Planis, Bulbuus Roots 


§c. $c. ’ 
ALSO—Afew hundred of the Morws Multicaulis, 


| or Chinese Mulberry, the White Ltalian ape ee | 


by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of bot 


native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 


sale by the sing'e vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
The subscriber has a !arge collection 


ties, and in good condition. 

Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish them, 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWE, 


° 
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March 5, 1836. 








THE GENESEE FARMER 
| CATALOGUE 





GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 


Esculent Vegetables. | 
ARTICHOKE. | 
Green Globe. 

ASPARAGUS. | 
Battersea. : | 
Large German or Giant. 

BEANS. English Dwarfs. | 
Broad Windsor, | 
Green Windsor, | 
Karly Mazagan, | 
Early Long Pod, | 
Horse 

Kidney Dwarfs. | 
Early China Dwart, or Red 

Eye, | 
Early Quaker, | 
Early White Cluster, 
Early Black, 
Early Yeliow Six Weeks, 
Early Yellow Rob Roy, 
large White Kidney Dwarf, 
Tampico Biack, 
Refugee, or Thousand to One, | 
Marrow or Warringion, 
Dwarf Sabre or Cutlass. 
Dwarf White Cranberry, 
Dwart Red do 
Bonavista, new, very rich, 
White Field, of sorts. 
Pole or Running. 
Eariy White ilageolet, 
White Duteh Case Knife, 
Red Cranberry, 
White Cranberry, 
French White Prolific, 
French Straw Colored, new | 
Soissons, (new) 
London Horticultural, (/ine.) 
Large White Lima, 
Prolific Lima, new, productive 
and excellent, 
Large Scarlet Runners, 
Large White Dutch Runners, | 
Queen’s, Beautitul, (new.) 
Asparagus or Yard Long, 
BEET, 
Farly Blood Turnep Rooted, | 
Early Red Scarcity, 
Early White Scarcity,or sugar 
very sweet, 
Long Blood Red, | 
Large Long Red, 
Yellow Turnep Rooted, 
Mange! Wurzel,forficld culture. 
Sir John sinclair’s, | 
French Sugar,or Amber Beet, | 
BORECOLE, or KAIL. 

Tall Green Scotch Curled, | 
Red, Brown,or Purple Curled, | 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, | 

BROCCOLI. 

Farlv Large Purple Cape, 
White Cape, or Cauliflower, 
Grange’s Karly Cape,or Cau- 

liflower, 

Brimstone,Portsmouth,or Sul- 

phur, cream colored and very 


large, 
CAULIFLOWER, 
Fine Early, 
Late English, 
London particular, fine, 
Late Dutch, hardy. 
CABBAGE. 
Fiarly May, 
Early French, 

Early York, true, fine, 
M’Ewan’s Early, produces 
second crop after cutting. 

Early Sugarloaf, 

Large Early York, 

London Battersea, 

Dwarf Drumhead, or Flat, 

Flat, or Low Dutch, (late 
Dutch) 

Late German, or Strasburgh, 


a « 





the largest, for cattle, 


FOR SALE AT 


BEDS BROCHUSTAB SAD STOR, 


No. 5, Arcade Avenne, two doors from the Post Office. 
BY REYNOLDS & BATEHAM., 


CABBAGE. 

Large late Drumhead, 

Large late Flat Battersea, 

Red Headed Dutch, or Red 
Globe, for pickling, 

Green Curled Savov, 

Yellow, or Golden Savoy, 

Lurge Pancalier Savoy, new 
and superior, 

Large Cape Savoy, 

Purpie Turnep-rooted above 
ground, Arabian, Kohi Ra- 
bi, or Egyptian Kale, 

White Turnep-rooted, under 
ground. 

CARROT. 

Ear'y Yellow Horn, 

Long Orange, 

Long Red Studley, 

Altringham, long scarlet, fine, 

Lemon, or Pale Yellow, 

Blood Red, 

Mammoth or Large Field, 

CARDOON. 

French,Large Solid,or Tours. 

CELERY, 

White Solid, 

Rose Colored Solid, 

New Silver Giant, 

North’s Giant Red, 

Celeriac, or Turnep-rooted. 


CHERVIL, Curled. 


CORN SALAD, Fetticus or 
Fettikost. 
Broad Leaved, 
Italian, or Late Regent, new, 
CRESs. 
Curled, or Peppergrass, 
Broad-leaved Garden, 
Waiter, or Winter. 
CUCUMBER. 
Early Short Green, 
Early Green Cluster, 
Karly White Dutch, 
Early White Russian, for 
pickles, §c., new, 
Long Frame, 
Long Green, 
Extra Long Green, 
Long Green Southgate, very 
fine, 
Long Green Pricklev, 
Long Green Turkey. 
Long White do — 
White Spined, 
Smal! Green, for pickles, 
Small Gherkin, or W. India, 
for pickles, 
Serpent, curions, 

EGG PLANT. 
Purple,(best for culinary use,) 
White, (ornamental. ) 

ENDIVE, or SUCCORY. 
Green Curled, 











White Curled, 
Broad-leaved Patavian, 


GARLIC, 
INDIAN CORN. 


Farly Golden Sionx, 

Early Tuscarora, fine for boil- 
ing, 

Cobbett’s Early Normandy, 
new, 

Sweet or Sugar, hest for boil- 
ing, 

Pearl, or Pon, for parching, 

Mottled Pear!,in great variety, 


Large Mottled, do 
Field Corn, of the choicest va- 
rieties. 


KALE, or KAIL. 
Seotch Green Curled, &c., see 
Borecole, 
Cwsarian,or Cow Cabbage, for 
cattle, 


Sea Kail, 











LEEK. 

Large Seotch, 

Musselburgh or Flag, 

London, Broad Leaved. 

LETTUCE, 

Early Dwart Head, 

Large Early White French, 

lariy Silesia, Batavian, or 
early Ice,very curled and ten- 
der. 

Wilson’s Early Cabbage, 

Rovai Cabbage, Union,or Im- 
perial, 

Large Green Head, green cab. 
bage,Hardy green, or Ham- 
mersmith, 

Imperia! Cabbage, or Large 
German, 

Brown Dutch, hardy for win- 


ler, 
Green Iee Head, 
Tennis Ball, Rose, or apple, 
Drumhead, or Malta, 
Turkish, or Black seed Impe- | 
rial, very large. 
Early Green, or Egyptian | 
Coss, hardy, | 
Florence, Golden, Malta, or 
Ice Coss, eurly superior, 
Green Curied Ice Coss, 
White, or Brighton Coss, er 
Loaf, early and hardy, 
Thorburn’s Ice Coss. 





MELON, 
Green Citron, green fleshed, 
Pineapple, do 
Persian, do 
Nutmeg, do 





Bingham’s Green Flested, 

Small oval Romana, perfumed, 

Large Yellow Canteleupe, 

Round Pomegranate, or sweet | 
scented, 

Minorca,or netted Canteleupe, | 

Skilman’s fine netted, 

French Muscade, 

Starr, very late, 

Egg, beautiful, 

Long Island Water, fine, 

Carolina Water, 

Citron Water, for preserves, 

Snake, curious 

MUSTARD. 

White, or English, 

Black or Common, 
NASTURTIUM, 
OKRA, 

Common Green, 

Long White. 

ONION. 

White Portugal, or Spanish, 

Large Red, 

Yellow Dutch, or Straw Col- 
ored, very large, excellent, 
keeps well, 

Large White, or Silver Skin- 
ned, 

Madeira, genuine imported. 

Potatoe Sets, 

PARSLEY. 

Plain, or Single, 

Curled, or Double, 

Dwarf Curled,or extra curled, 
very double, 

PARSNEP. 

Large Long Dutch, 

Long Guernsey. 

PEAS. 

Early Paris six weeks, new, 2 | 
feet in height, 

Early Washington, or May, 2 
1-2 feet, i 

Early Charlton, or- Golden 
Hotspur, 3 feet, 

Early Frame, 2 1-2 feet, 

Early double blossom Frame, 





3 feet, 


PEAS. 

Early Nimbie Diek,2 1-2 feet, 

Karly June, $ teet, 

Bishop’s early dwarf Prolific, 
true, 1 foot, 

Knight's tall Marrow,or Hon- 
ey, 6 feet, superior, 

Knight’s dwart-marrow,3 feet, 

Dwarf white marrow-tat, 3 1-2 
feet, 

Tall white marrow-fat, 6 feet, 

Dwari Prolinc, Strawberry, or 
Poor Man's, 1 1-2 feet, 

Dwart Spauisn, or fan, ] foot, 

Dwart blue Imperial, or Scim- 
etar, 3 to 4 feet, 

Dwarf blue Prussian, 2 1-2 
feet, 

Tall Sugar, 
pods, 6 feet, 

Dwart Sugar, edible pods, 
2 1-2 feet, 

Tall Brown Sugar, large, 

New Green marrow, 

Large Green, 

Large Gray, 

White field, from Canada, 


Jine, 
PEPPER. 
Bell or Oxheart, 
‘Tomato shaped, or Squash, 
Large long Cavenne, 
Sweet Spanish, 
Yellow, 
Monstrous French. 
PUMPKIN. 
Large Cheese, 
Mainmoth, 
Spanish Cheese, very solid and 
supertor, new, 
Fine yellow, field, 
RADISH. 
Earliest French scarlet, 
Mason’s early scarlet short 
top, finest, 
Early frame or long scarlet, 
Long Salmon, 
Naples, or Long white trans- 
parent, 
Long white, purple top, 
Long Purple, 
Long Croolesd, 


crooked edible 





J 
| 


| 


Early Cherry, or Scarlet tur- | 


nep, 
Farly white turnep, 


Yellow turnep, for summer | 


and autunin, 

White Spanish, or White fall, 

Black Spanish, for fall and 
winter. 

RHUBARB, or Pie Plant. 

SALSIFY, or vegetable oys- 
ter. 

SORREL. 
SPINAGE. 

Round, or Summer, 

Prickly, or Winter, 

Holland, or Lamb’s Quarter, 
Sor summer, 

Fiander’s Large Leaved, fin- 
est for winter, and suitable 
Jor all seasons, 

New Zealand, or 
nia expansa, 

English patience dock, 

SQUASH. 

Summer bush, or scollop, 

Summer crookneck, running, 

Winter or fall do., 

French Solid, new, 

Large Yellow Bell, 

Cocoa-nut, or Porter’s, 

Acorn, or California, 

Vegetable marrow, 

White Canada, 

Italian, new , 


Tetrago- 





SQUASH 

Nutmeg, fine. 

TOMATO, or Love Apple, 
Large red, 
Mammoth do. extra large, 
smail Round, 
Yellow, 

Pear shaped. 


TURNEP., 
Early White Fiat Duteh, 
Early Yellow Dutch. 
Karly White Garden Stone, 
White Flat or Globe. 
Red Round or Red Top. 
Large English Norfoik, (for 
Jield.) 
Long Tankard or Hanover, 
Yellow Stone, Six Weeks or 
Orange. 
Red six weeks or Red Stone. 
Yellow Maltese. 
Yellow Sweedish, Russian 
or Ruta Baga, 
White Swedish, or French, 
Yellow Altringham, 
Dale’s new Yellow Hybrid. 
Freneh Long Yellow, 
Freneuse Winter, par excel 
lence. 





Field Seeds. 
Barley. 
Beans, white field, 
Broom-corn, 
Buckwheat. 
Carrot, large field, 
Clover, White Dutch. 


Red. 
Trefoil or Yellow. 
Crimson Trefoil or 


Trifolium incarna- 
tum, new, annual, 
Flax. 
Grass, English Ray or Rye, 
Pacey'’s perennial Rye 
grass, 
Italian perennial Rve 
Grass, 
Orchard or cocksfoot. 
Timothy or spear, 
Red Top or Herds, 


Tall Meadow cats 
yrass, 
Engiish turf or lawn 
Gama. 
Hemp. 


Indian Corn, choice varieties, 
Lucerne. 
Madder, dyer’s, 
Mangel Wurzel. 
Millet. 
Mulberry, fine white} Italian, 
Sor silk worms. 
Mustard, White or English, 
medicinal. 
Black or Gommon. 
Oats, English Potatoe. 
Early Angus, new and 
superior. 
Hopeton, new and supe 
rior, 
Skinless, new and rare. 
Peas, many varieties, 
Tobacco, Virginian, 
Golden Leaf, 
Turnep, Ruta- Baga, and ma- 
ny other varietres, ; 
Vetches, or Tares, Winter, 
and Spring. 
Tellow Locust, finest Long 
Island variety. 
Honey Locust, for hedge 
and ornament. 


Bird Seeds. _ 
Canarv—Ra pe—Hemp—Mil 
let— Yellow. 
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